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GAINST the many faults which are to be found in 
the plays of the late Lord Lytton, their taw- 
driness of sentiment, their tendency to bombastic ex- 
pression, their tinsel artificiality, and their lack of true 
heart—there is to be set one grand redeeming quality. 
They may be tricky in motive, prone to appeal to the 
gallery, and shallow in their estimate of human nature, 
but they are always eminently dramatic. Their con- 
ception is not of the noblest order, but their execution 
is carried out with so keen an eye to stage effect that 
they are able to succeed in producing something very 
like the impression left by work of a much higher type. 
The metal may not ring quite true, it may utterly fail 
when subjected to severer tests, but at the worst it must 
be pronounced an excellent counterfeit, able to satisfy 
most of the requirements which it professes to fulfil. 
Now we have of late had so many dramas which, 
whatever their merits, are distinctly not dramatic, 
which for one reason or other do not practically 
justify their existence by fulfilling their raison 
Wétre, that a new play from the pen which 
gave us Richelieu, Money, and The Lady of Lyons, 
thoroughly deserved to be anticipated with the eager 
pleasure obviously aroused by the promise to playgoers 
of the posthumous comedy, The House of Darnley. 
Whatever the play did not possess, it was sure to have 
telling situations, effective characters, and a_ story 
capable of holding the attention of the house ; it could 
not well prove deficient in strong acting points and 
general suitability for stage purposes. Upon the whole, 
this prophetic estimate of the work is fairly justified by 
the event; and if The House of Darnley showed on 
Saturday last few signs of affording to the management 
which gave it to the world a triumphant success, it 
assuredly steered clear of anything like failure. Its 
salient features all told well with the house, and if the 
dramatic interest by no given scene was very intense, 
it was at any rate safely sustained from first to last. 
The materials employed in the construction of the 
plot have frequently been employed before, but the 
fabric, albeit lacking in originality of design, is neatly 
constructed, and employs its component parts to ad- 
vantage. The main story hinges upon a misunder- 
standing between husband and wife, a misunderstanding 
which might, of course, be cleared up by the few natural 
words of explanation, only withheld for the purposes of 
the playwright. With this main thread of narrative 
are interwoven, in a somewhat old-fashioned manner, 
the links of a subordinate plot, which hinges upon the 
oft-employed discomfort arising from the operation of 
an arbitrary will. We are first introduced to Mr. and 
Lady Darnley in the magnificent blue drawing-room 
which it has pleased the wealthy financier to provide 
for his’ lady-wife’s good pleasure. The sumptuousness 
of this solid-looking apartment, decorated in the newest 
and most daring style, is perfectly justified, and Mr. 
Hare is by no means open to the charge of having here 
given, simply for purposes of display, the most elabo- 
rately-furnished modern apartment yet seen upon our 





stage. Darnley’s wealth is extravagantly expended by 
his wife, whv, without meaning any harm, does. her 
best to prove herself unworthy of her honest, earnest, 
warm-hearted husband. She encourages in their visits 
to Darnley’s house a troop of friends with whom he 
has no sympathy, and, amongst others, her cousin, Sir 
Francis Marsden, who, with refreshing candour, early 
announces to us his intention of seducing his hostess. 
Not much harm, however, comes of Marsden’s designs, 
until, by an accident, Lady Darnley has become sus- 
picious of her husband, when she construes an unknown 
lady’s call upon Darnley according to its worst instead of 
its best meaning. It is upon the birth of this suspicion, 
which is at once seen to be preposterous and unfounded, 
that the curtain falls on the first act; and the situa- 
tion thus aroused is typical both of the good and of 
the bad elements of the play. In all external 
appearances it is strong enough, and it is only 
when we analyse its bearing upon the natures of 
husband and wife that we begin to see its 
innate weakness. The Lady Darnley who could thus 
be bitterly jealous because she finds an unknown lady 
calling upon her husband could scarcely have the 
generous nature afterwards attributed to the heroine, 
whilst there is no adequate reason for Darnley’s failure 
to satisfy his wife with the few necessary explanations. 
Soon afterwards it is Darnley’s turn to grow jealous, 
and in the most dignified manner conceivable he re- 
bukes Sir Francis for his over-confidential and lover- 
like manner towards Lady Darnley. Here, again, there 
is, if we come to examine the situation closely, some- 
thing inexplicable in the lady’s calmness under 
her husband’s indirect rebuke ; but, thanks partly to 
the actor’s admirably balanced delivery or the fable 
in which Darnley rebukes Sir Francis, the episode 
evokes storms of applause. After this it is not 
difficult for Sir Francis to poison his cousin’s 
mind against her husband, with suggestions of a St. 
John’s Wood establishment, to which visits are con- 
stantly paid; and though Lady Darnley has not fallen 
so low as to encourage Sir Francis out of a feeling of 
revenge, she yet feels naturally indignant that her 
husband, who can rebuke folly so effectively, is sinning 
where he erroneously thinks himself sinned against. 
So she leaves her husband’s roof for that of her father ; 
and Darnley, who knows nothing of the real reason of 
his wife’s departure, finds himself simultaneously ruined 
both in his home and. in his business, for partly by 
Lady Darnley’s extravagance, and partly by the boldness 
of some unsuccessful speculation, the banker is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. It is, perhaps, inevitable that 
Darnley’s trouble with his cash- books should come 
as something of an anti-climax after his despair 
at the perfidy of which he suspects his wife; 
but the two streams of feeling are concurrently 
directed so as to afford the opportunity for the display 
of strong emotion on the part of Darnley’s representa- 
tive. This brings us to the end of the third act; and 
after it we soon come to the conclusion that a fourth 
act is all that is really necessary. It is very easy to 
make Darnley discover that his wife is not so careless 
of his love as he thinks; it is easier still to get a 
strong point out of Lady Darnley’s delighted surpris2 
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when she discovers the real signification of her husband’s 
protection of the unknown lady. The identity of this 
lady and the innocence of Darnley’s relationship towards 
her have, of course, long been patent to the audience ; 
and unless for some powerful reason the comedy 
should not have been greatly prolonged after 
this climax. The fourth act, in which husband 
and wife continue to misinterpret each other's 
actions, wanders somewhat in its purpose, and becomes 
dangerously stagey when the repentant Lady Darnley 
provides in her jewels the £10,000 needed to prevent 
her husband’s bank from stopping. The fifth act had 
to be provided by Mr. Coghlan, who has acquitted 
himself well of a task singularly difficult and thank- 
less. Explanations on all sides flow in, and everything 
ends happily ; and though Mr. Coghlan has not managed 
to introduce any situation so pretentious as would pro- 
bably have been attempted by the deceased author, he 
has caught the tone and manner of the piece with 
satisfactory results. 

The acting displayed in the representation deserves 
praise general rather than particular; it is thoroughly 
adequate from first to last, but is never of striking 
merit by the side of other impersonations of the same 
artists. Mr. Kelly gives in Darnley a study very much 
after the style of his Brown in New Men and Old 
Acres ; and it may fairly be said that on his capable 
shoulders rests the burden of the interest. As usual, 
his stolid force of reticence is invaluable, save in the 
one scene where some abandonment of passion is de- 
manded. Miss Ellen Terry makes a delightful Lady 
Darnley, whether in that lady’s moods of frivolity, or 
jealous indignation, or grief. Moreover, she deserves all 
praise for abstaining from the exaggeration occasionally 
suggested by the tone of the play. As Darnley’s fidus 
Achates, Mainwaring—a sort of Mat Pincher of the 
piece—Mr. Hare is less interesting, perhaps, than usual, 
but is invaluable in his quiet influence upon some of the 
scenes in which he takes part. The character has 
alone little of the realistic truth in which Mr. Hare is 
at his strongest; but some of its phases are indicated 
with a breadth of style very welcome. As the villain, 
Sir Francis Marsden, a new actor named Titheradge 
fully justifies his selection for this company ; he has the 
advantage,which few stage scoundrels have, of seeming at 
home in a drawing-room. Miss Roselle’s light comedy 
is bright, if too full of mannerism, and Mr. A. Bishop’s 
is, as usual, finished, natural, and brimming over with 
character. Mr. Denison plays a stagey lord stagily, 
and Miss Brown makes a capital stage child. The care 
of the representation generally, and the beauty of the 
mounting, are fully worthy of the high reputation 
already won for the Court Theatre under Mr. Hare’s 
management. 


The comparison of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's new farcical 
comedy, Engaged, with a dramatised Bab Ballad must 
occur to every one, whether they regard the resem- 
blance as a merit or as a defect of the play. The piece 
is nothing more nor less than a grotesque skit upon 
sham love and sham friendship; a sally directed against 
social selfishness and against young ladies’ eagerness to 
secure for themselves “good matches;” a joke perpe- 
trated at the expense of the pretended ingenue, of the 
melodramatic lover, and of the sentimental maiden. 
Whether or no it hit the taste of the playgoing public, 
whether its withering chaff prove attractive, or have 
the fate of caviare with the multitude, its cleverness 
and wealth of humour cannot be denied; and it must 
be accepted as fully worthy the reputation of him 
who wrote The Palace of Truth and Trial by Jury. 
To tell the story of Engaged lucidly and correctly 
would be a puzzle, and not perhaps an altogether 
profitable one. In its plot, as in most of its other fea- 
tures, the piece is a deliberate caricature; and it is 
natural enough that its extravagance should place it 





beyond the reach of the serious analysis which we may 
desire to bestow upon it, as upon other productions from 
the pen of the most original of our contemporary 
playwrights. The main characters of the play are, as 
may be guessed, the free-lover, Mr. Cheviot Hill, and the 
successive ladies of his choice, Minnie, Maggie, and 
Belinda. To the first of these, Cheviot Hill is at the 
commencement of the play engaged, much to the 
delight of her father, Mr. Symperson, who on the death 
or marriage of Cheviot will inherit a large proportion 
of his property. To the second young lady, Maggie 
Macalaster, Cheviot Hill makes love of the most violent 
order, as indeed he does to every marriageable girl whom 
he comes across; and to the third lady, Belinda Treherne, 
he finds himself married at the end of the first act, in 
consequence of a few rash words spoken before wit- 
nesses and in Scotland. All these ladies are most cyni- 
cally conceived by the author, who, if we were to forget 
his bairn in Broken Hearts and his Dorothy in Dan’l 
Druce, might seem open to the general charge of dis- 
belief in the vaunted virtues of the female sex. 
Minnie Symperson, in spite of her pretty protestations 
about “silly little me,” proves herself well up in the 
Acts of Parliament with reference to settlements and 
bankrupts; Maggie Macalaster, the simple Lowland 
lassie, betrothed to the faithful Angus, is quite ready tu 
be sold by her sweetheart for the sum of two pounds— 
so soon as the virtuous indignation aroused in the heart 
of the peasant by the offer of thirty shillings has died 
away. She is soinnocent, is Maggie, that she will not 
let Cheviot ask her the most ordinary question until 
she has been assured that he means her no harm; and 
when she is flattered, she admits her charms with the 
most refreshing candour. As to Belinda Symperson, 
she calmly announces, at the close of a speech expressive 
of ardent affection, that “business is business,” and 
that she would like to feel sure about the pecuniary 
future of him whom she adores with all her heart and 
soul. ‘These people remind us of the inhabitants of 
The Palace of Truth in that they all speak their 
minds; and very delightful is the simplicity of the 
argument with which Mr. Cheviot Hill appeals, in his 
argument with Angus, to his own manifest superiority 
as a husband when compared with that local admirer 
of rustic beauty. “ With you Maggie can at 
best only enjoy the comforts of a poor man’s 
wife,” he argues; “with me she shall have the 
comforts of wealth. She shall have wine—occasionally, 
and she shall always be kept clean.” But it 
would be hopeless to attempt by scraps of remembered 
dialogue to convey any adequate notion of the wit of 
the whimsical satire ; and we may return to the task of 
outlining the general drift of the play. Mr. Cheviot 


‘Hill, who has an unhappy knack of falling in love with 


every woman whom he meets, is, as we have said, 
driven to a sort of unconscious marriage with Belinda, 
and in the second act we find that this singularly- 
related couple have been parted ever since their unin- 
tentional union. And now come into play other motives. 
Belinda is passionately loved by one Balvarney, whose 
income depends upon his mysterious power of keeping 
Cheviot Hill a bachelor; and Balvarney alone knows 
that the cottage where Cheviot Hill’s marriage took 
place is just on this side the border, and that the 
marriage is thus no marriage at all. On her side, 
Belinda knows not whether she is single, wife, or 
widow, for she cannot discover the man who, a short 
time back, saved her from the attack of an unweleome 
suitor by acknowledging her his wife. Her wretched 
position Belinda confides to her friend Minnie, for she 
little suspects that in Miss Symperson she sees Cheviot 
Hill’s future bride. The talk of the girl-friends is a 
masterpiece of satire upon the hollowness of society- 
comment upon subjects which they pretend to hold in 
the deepest consideration ; and Belinda’s by-play with 
the tarts during her discussion of hér terrible position 
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must be seen to be appreciated in the full significance 
of its humour. 

After this comes Cheviot’s threat to commit suicide, 
as the only way out of his difficulties with the three 
damsels to whom he finds himself engaged, and he is 
touched to the heart by the appeal of two of these 
girls for assistance: “Can you, oh, can you, recommend 
us to a respectable solicitor?” At the prospect of 
Cheviot’s death Balvarney is disgusted, and, of course, 
Symperson, who comes into the fortune whether Cheviot 
die or marry, is proportionately delighted ; and he shows 
his delight by putting on mourning betimes. Finally 
it is discovered that, though the cottage in Act I. 
was in England, the garden was in Scotland; and as 
it was in the garden that the declaration by Cheviot 
and Belinda was made, a Scotch marriage between 
them has really taken place. 

Even as we finish this bold summary of the incident 
of Engaged, we feel remorsefully conscious that it 
does no justice whatever to the play. The meaning 
of the ridiculous situations cannot be conveyed by 
mere description; and the eccentricity of the farce, 
which was never meant by its author for comedy, 
evaporates into meaningless nonsense. 

The manner in which Engaged is acted is peculiarly 
unequal. By some—notably by Miss Marion Terry, Mr. 
Harold Kyrle, and by Miss Julia Stewart—the spirit of 
the thing is admirably caught; by others—for example, 
Mr. George Honey—it seems completely missed. The 
serious air of Miss Terry’s Belinda, her utter uncon- 
sciousness of the incongruity of her speeches and actions, 
and the perfectly natural limit which she places upon 
all exaggeration—these form ‘burlesque of the highest 
and most intelligent order; and Miss Julia Stewart 
brings herself into notice by seconding gracefully and 
judiciously the author’s skit upon the “ simple-minded 
lassie.” Mr. Kyrle’s sham melodrama as Balvarney is 
effective and well-sustained, giving us a higher opinion 
of this young actor’s capabilities than any character in 
which we have before seen him; and midway between the 
good and the bad comes Miss Lucy Buckstone’s pleasant 
but too conscious sketch of the fascinating Minnie’s 
ingenuous fondness for the main chance. When, how- 
ever, we come to Mr. Honey’s Cheviot Hill, we pass at 
once from the satisfactory to the unsatisfactory. The 
lightness of touch seems wanting altogether, the illusion 
is never for an instant adequate in anything save the 
make-up, which is excellent ; and it is impossible to 
believe that Mr. Honey, richly gifted low comedian 
though he has often proved to be, really relishes the 
innate humour of the réle placed in his hands. It must 
moreover be noted that he appeared on the first night 
to be sadly in want of a few rehearsals to make him at 
home in such effects as he contemplated producing. 
Mr. Howe as Mr. Symperson, and Mr. Dewar as Angus 
Macalaster, play somewhat too seriously, perhaps, but 
otherwise well. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 
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AST week Mr. Irving appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle, as Richard III. The critic 

of the Daily Journal, apparently unprovided with the 
facile pen of a Bendall or a Scott, did not at once pro- 
ceed to criticise the performance, contenting himself 
at first with the statement that Mr. Irving’s was “the 
best representation of the character that had been 
given within the memory of any one now living. The 
criticism thus reserved was as follows :—“ Mr. Irving, in 
connection with what may be considered the best of 
Shakspere’s plays for the stage, as distinguished from 
those for the closet, has done a twofold service ; he has 
not only presented a personation of Richard which will 
compare favourably with what we read of Kean and 





other actors of this and the last century, but he has 
arranged the play in a form which ought to drive the 
wretched mutilation of Cibber for ever from the stage. 
His earnest and loving study of Shakspere, his keen 
sense of dramatic fitness, and the possession of qualifi- 
cations resulting from a long experience, made Mr. 
Irving, above all others, capable of the task he has 
accomplished so well; and the play as arranged by him 
will, besides taking the place of the version manu- 
factured by Cibber, remove the popular. misconception 
of the character of Richard. While Mr. Irving’s acting 
version is beyond comparison superior to that which 
has for upwards of a century and a half exhibited 
Richard III, his conception of that character is not only 
far above the traditional Richard of the stage, but may 
compete with, if it does not excel, the personations by 
Garrick and Kean. The Richard hitherto presented to 


us was a boisterous, brutal villain, who was continually 


with much ostentation parading his villainy; a mur- 
derer who gloried in murder, and who would have 
chosen to wade through blood to his objects, even if a 
safer and easier way were open; a hypocrite who con- 
stantly strove to exhibit his hypocrisy. The satire of 
some of the speeches could not well be hidden even by 
the utterance of an actor striving by violent clamour 
to make points for the applause of the ‘gods,’ and 
there was manifest, too, a certain kind of courage ; but 
of the heroic that was in the man—above all, of the 
cynical humour of Gloster—nothing could be detected. 
Now, Richard, though he had determined to prove a 
villain, was not coarse or boisterous; with all his de- 
formity, which was undoubtedly the cause of the 
cynicism that vented itself in spleen and touches of 
savage humour directed upon himself as well as upon . 
others, he was conscious of the power of one whose 


Aery buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun. 


He committed his crimes with perfect ease and even 
pleasure; he employed his instruments with singular 
dexterity; and his courage was far above brutal ferocity. 
It was evident in the first scene that Mr. Irving’s 
Richard would be very different to the conceptions of 
that character which have accompanied the acting 
version of Colley Cibber. In the opening speech, which 
was much more impressive than it would have been if 
preceded by the utterances of the king whom Shakspere 
makes Gloster kill, our expectations are raised by the 
admirable delivery, and they are not disappointed as 
the scene proceeds and we obtain a clue to Mr. Irving’s 
interpretation of the character. We discover a villain 
and a hypocrite truly, but there are none of those side 
glances and mysterious movements with which some 
actors of the past have striven to show to an audience how 
deep a villain and how consummate a hypocrite he is. 
His sneers and sarcasms are the more effectively because 
not pointedly delivered, and the mocking humour so 
characteristic of Gloster was, we thought, the chief 
feature of the personation. He does not in any way 
appeal to the ‘gods’—Jindeed, in several of the 
passages which even a first-rate actor would have 
bellowed forth in his loudest tones, Mr. Irving does 
not display the slightest approach to violent passion ; 
there is, instead, a fervour which is singularly impres- 
sive. No one could look amongst the earnest and 
thoughtful faces in every part of the house without 
perceiving that there was a thorough appreciation 
of Mr. Irving’s original personation. There may have 
been a little disappointment in the minds of those 
who marked the absence of passages which belonged 
to Cibber rather than to Shakspere, and who listened 
in vain for the ‘So much for Buckingham!’ 
which the traditional Richard, with glaring eyes 
and stamping feet, hisses through his teeth, or 
forjthat beloved morsel, ‘ Richard’s himself again!’ 
but the audiénce, as a wholé, were undoubtedly 
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much impressed by the intellectual power of the per- 
formance. The scene with Anne—the most difficult, 
perhaps, in the play—was admirably done, and reminded 
us of what we had read of Kean in this exhibition of 
‘smooth and smiling villainy.’ The transition from 
the tone in which he speaks of murders already done 
and yet to be committed, and in which he puts to 
silence the rude interruption of the ‘unmannered 
dog,’ who accompanies the funeral of Henry VI., to 
the warm words of love, and then to the soft accents 
of penitence and humility in which he woos the 
gentle daughter of Warwick and the widow of 
the slain prince, is exceedingly effective, and the 
whole of the courtship scene is one of intense interest. 
In the scene with the young Princes, Mr. Irving was 
perfectly natural; the denunciation of Hastings was 
well managed, and his feigned reluctance to accept 
the crown from the mayor and citizens, and his con- 
temptuous treatment of Buckingham, whose eager words 
he drowns in hurried exclamations, were equally good. 
In the tent scene, Mr. Irving seemed to show too much 
terror. Restlessness in such a situation would be par- 
donable in a brave man; but we would scarcely expect 
from Richard, even when attacked by ‘coward con- 
science, with its ‘thousand several tongues,’ such 
grovelling and abject fear as Mr. Irving exhibits. The 
fear gives place to rather undue excitement ; but the 
last scene is well acted, and the fight with Richmond 
and the death struggle is a brilliant piece of acting.” 
To a house which was crowded in every part—not a seat 
being vacant except in the gallery — Mr. Irving 
next acted the character which first brought him fame 
and into prominent notice. “A more wonderful per- 
formance,” says the Daily Journal, “ we have certainly 
never seen. From the first appearance to the fall of the 
curtain upon a scene of death which seemed terribly 
real, the audience were under the strange fascination of 
Mathias, the secret murderer of the Polish Jew. The 
personation of the conscience-stricken murderer, whose 
guilt haunts him day and night,and gives him no rest 
even in scenes the most joyous, was painful in its 
truthfulness. It seems to us, however, a pity that so 
masterly a performance is not given with a less ex- 
penditure of physical force.” 

Next to Newcastle, Edinburgh was the centre of 
attraction. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal brought their engage- 
ment toa close on Saturday week. One of the pieces 
in which they appeared was As You Like It. “ That 
Mrs. Kendal’s Rosalind is without flaw,” says the 
Scotsman, “cannot be said; but it is, beyond all 
question, an admirable impersonation—carefully studied, 
full of artistic effects, and characterised by sparkle, 
grace, and finish, which prove that in the higher comedy 
Mrs. Kendal has few rivals on the British stage. It is 
in the trying scenes of the first act that her delineation 
is least successful. She emphasises too strongly both 
Rosalind’s sadness and the impression made on her by 
Orlando. There is a flavour of the theatrical in her 
device of throwing herself on her knees and seeming to 
offer up a prayer of thankfulness when Orlando has 
triumphed in his struggle with the wrestler, and her 
manner and elocution all through the svene are wanting 
in spontaneity. But from the time that Rosalind dons 
the doublet and hose of Ganymede, Mrs. Kendal’s 
impersonation leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
Her joy in the consciousness that Orlando’s love is hers 
is expressed at once with force and with perfect deli- 
cacy. Nothing seems more natural than that it should 
find vent, as it does, in the coquetries and pretty 
devices with which Rosalind plagues and fascinates her 
lover, and the exquisite badinage with which she 
plies him ; while there is supreme art in the way in 
which Mrs. Kendal contrives to express to the audience 
the under-current of passionate love with which Rosa- 
lind all the time is animated for the object of her perse- 
cutions. The true womanliness and tender charm of 





the character are never out of sight for a moment; 
the sudden alternations of smiles and tears are de- 
lineated with entire truth to nature. Mr. Ken- 
dal’s Orlando is acted, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, with much refinement and manly grace.” 
Last Monday Mr. Vernon and Miss Swanborough ap- 
peared on the same boards in Mammon, and the Edin- 
burgh papers, like most of their contemporaries in other 
parts of the kingdom, speak of the piece and the acting 
in the warmest terms. Miss Marriott played Jeanie 
Deans at the Prince’s Theatre. “ This part,” says the 
Edinburgh Daily Review, “is identified with Miss 
Marriott’s name, and old patrons of the drama are 
familiar with her representation. It gives scope for a 
curious mixture of character acting—pathos, passion, 
and decision. Miss Marriott succeeds in the pathetic to 
a degree which is uncomfortable, in the passionate she 
excels, and in decision she displays a vigour which is 
not infrequently overstrained. Last night the talented 
actress played more quietly, and consequently more 
agreeably than we have sometimes seen her.” 

Mr. Charles Mathews, having recovered from the ill- 
ness to which we alluded last week, appeared at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, in My Awful Dad. He had 
a rival at the Theatre Royal in the person of Mr. Julian 
Cross, who played Rip Van Winkle with moderate suc- 
cess. The Birmingham Theatre put forward some attrac- 
tive programmes. Miss Neilson appeared at the Theatre 
Royal as Viola in Twelfth Night, a character in which she 
has justly won considerable admiration. The manager 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre brought out Caryswold, 
a drama described by a Birmingham paper as new and 
very original. This Caryswold includes fraud, forgery, 
alleged lunacy, poisoning, arson, drowning; but, of 
course, all prove harmless in the end. The horrors are 
piled up through the first two acts, and the scene in 
which the hero, after sending his wife’s child with her 
to an asylum, attempts to get the lad poisoned, and, 
failing that, administers poison himself, is one of those 
extra dramatic situations which Horace long ago de- 
nounced as not to be presented to the eyes. Miss Helen 
Barry, as would be expected, played the dignified wife 
with great effect. Mr. Buckstone, in continuation of 
his farewell provincial tour, appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Leeds. 

Mr. Mapleson’s opera company, which did not succeed 
very well at Belfast (the News Letter of that town 
“regretted that the enterprise had not been more 
highly appreciated”), were at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin. Miss Viola Dacre commenced an engagement 
at Bradford. Henry VIII. continued to be the attrac- 
tion at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. Mr. Toole was 
at Liverpool, Mrs. Stirling at Ramsgate, Miss Jenny 
Lee at Scarborough, Mrs. Kendal at Manchester, Miss 
Cavendish at Liverpool, the Vokes family at Sheffield, 
the Pink Dominos company at Scarborough, Mr. 
Craven Robertson’s Caste company at Hull, Miss Heath 
at Cork, Mr. Coleman at Brighton, and Mr. Romaine 
Callender at Wolverhampton. 








IN PARIS. 


ee 


HE new piece at the Palais Royal, Les Demoiselles 

de Montfermeil, by M.M. Théodore Barriére and 
Victor Bernard, seems to have been directly suggested 
by Paul de Kock’s Laitire de Montfermeil, a romance 
that will be remembered when others from the same 
pen are forgotten. Mdlie Jenny, the only daughter 
of M. Tremolin, a notary of Paris, goes to Dieppe 
for the benefit of a few sea-baths. One morning 
she ventures out too far, and would certainly be 
drowned if a young man did not swim to her assist- 
ance. Then, after the fashion of the milkmaid in the 
romance already alluded to, she tells her father that she 
is determined not to marry any one save her rescuer, 
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as in bringing her ashore he had held her in his arms, 
M. Tremolin assents to the proposed match, the more 
readily, no doubt, because a widow to whose hand he 
aspires is determined not to become his wife until 
Mdlle. Jenny is “ got off.” Now, all that is known of 
the brave young man—who, like the old-fashioned hero 
of romance, disappears without waiting to be thanked 
for the slight service he has rendered—is that his name 
is Carvalhon; and the notary, furnished with this 
slight but valuable information, proceeds to 
make inquiries about him. The result can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory. M. Carvalhon, he hears, is 
living with a certain Josepha, who passes her time in 
singing at café concerts and gambling. M. Tremolin 
introduces himself to the lady, tells ber that a little 
conspiracy is on foot to turn the tables upon the 
banquier at Monaco, and, complimenting her upon 
her skill and good fortune at the gaming-table, offers 
to lend her a large sum of money in order that 
she may go there and have a share of the 
expected harvest. Josepha jumps at the offer, 
cavalierly bids Carvalhon adieu by letter, and, regard- 
less of the interests of the café at which she is 
engaged to sing, takes her departure. Immediately 
afterwards M. Tremolin receives instructions to draw 
up a contract of marriage between this very Carvalhon 
and the daughter of a M. Rifolet. Exasperated on 
finding that his money has been expended to no pur- 
pose, the notary raises every possible obstacle to the pro- 
posed marriage, which is eventually broken off. Even here 
M. Tremolin’s troubles do not come to an end, for Jenny, 
seeing Carvalhon passing along the street, declares 
that he is not the man who saved her from a watery 
grave. Making further inquiries, the unfortunate 
father finds there is another Carvalhon at Dieppe— 
Gustave Carvalhon, an engineer. To discover his 
retreat, and offer him the hand of Mdlle. Jenny, is the 
work of but a few hours, and as the young engineer 
is deeply in love with the girl he has rescued, their 
union may be regarded as a moral certainty. The 
widow spoken of proving to be nothing more than 
a Mrs. Pinchbeck, M. Tremolin pairs off with 
Cécile, the girl whose marriage with the first Car- 
valhon he had prevented. Les Demoiselles de Mont- 
fermeil, to judge from the foregoing account of 
the plot, might be regarded as an inoffensive farce in 
three acts, but its details make it one of the most im- 
moral comedies which have been played, even at the 
theatre in the Rue Montpensier. The means by which 
the notary succeeds in breaking off the engagement 
between the first Carvalhon and M. Rifolet’s daughter 
could not even be hinted at in a journal with any claims 
to respectability. Thedialogue is unusually bright and 
telling, as, indeed, might have been expected of a 
piece in the composition of which M. Barriére has 
had a share; and if a little more incident is 
introduced into the second act, Les Demnvoiselles de 
Montfermeil may be taken as analmost perfect specimen 
of the class to which it belongs. The acting is excel- 
lent, as will be well understood when we state that M. 
Geoffry is the sorely perplexed notary, Mdlle. Lemer- 
cier the Jenny, and Mdlle. Marie Magnier the café 
singer. For Carvalhon number one we have M. 
Raimond, a young actor of great promise. 

On Saturday evening La Cigale, a new comedy in 
three acts, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, was produced 
at the Variétés for the rentrée of Mdlle. Céline Chau- 
mont, who has been absent from Paris for many months, 
and for the début at that house of M. Lassonche, 
late of the Palais Royal Theatre. The success of 
the first performance was immense, and a long run 
may safely be predicted. The story of the new play 
is, however, by no means novel, and bears a strong 
resemblance to that of La Figlia del Reggimento, 
acrobats taking the place of soldiers, and the very 
original and sparkling dialogue being a good sub- 








stitute for the music of Donizetti. A little gir 
the daughter of aristocratic parents, has been stolen 
at the age of four by gipsies, who bring her 
up as a rope-dancer, At the opening of the play, 
she has attained the age of eighteen, and, to 
avoid the pressing attentions of two acrobatic lovers, 
she has fled to the woods, where a landscape-painter 
finds her lying exhausted at the foot of a tree. 
The passage in which the heroine narrates her life 
amongst the gipsies, the amorous importunities to 
which she has been exposed, and her escape from her 
tormentors, is written in the authors’ cleverest manner, 
and is delivered by Mdme. Chaumont with that delicacy 
of expression, that subtlety of suggestion, and that 
wealth of appropriate by-play in which she is unequalled, 
and to which she has rendered Londoners familiar by 
her fine monologue recitals. The Cigale is, of course, 
restored to her parents, whom she shocks by slangy 
language and acrobatic tendencies, and eventually 
she marries, not her preserver, the handsome artist, 
but an insignificant-looking pupil of that Adonis, 
who is represented throughout the play as the 
successful rival of his master in all his numerous love 
affairs. The success of the new comedy is not due to 
its plot, but to the comic sayings and satirical hits at 
the follies and frailties of the day in which the dialogue 
abounds, and which kept the audience in a state of merri- 
ment from the rise to the fall of the curtain. The affecta- 
tions of contemporary art, in particular, are satirised 
in a very amusing manner. M. Dupuis, the Adonis 
aforesaid, acted his part with much unforced humour. 
MM. Baron, Hamburger, and Lamy excited roars of 
laughter by their grotesque representation of the three 
acrobats, and all the minor parts were well played. It 
is some time since the Variétés has had so promising a 
premiere. 








IN VIENNA. 


od 


LL the Vienna theatres are now open, and all show 
signs of managerial activity. As we expected, 
Wilbrandt’s Reise nach Riva, recently produced at the 
Burgtheater, has not proved attractive, and its failure 
has probably accelerated the production of Macbeth, the 
first performance of which took place on Tuesday 
evening, with Herr Mitterwurzer as the Thane and 
Frau Wolter as Lady Mabeth. The version selected 
was, of course, that which Baron Dingelstedt, the 
manager, has founded upon the translations of Schiller, 
Tieck, and Kaufmann. Wereserve for another occasion 
a detailed criticism of this revival, which has been pre- 
pared with great care. On the 15th inst. Moser’s 
Hypochonder, one of the greatest successes of the last 
season in Berlin, is to be produced at this house for the 
first time. 

The Stadttheater continues to rely mainly upon adap- 
tations from the French. Sardou’s Dora, so successful 
at this house last season, still maintains its popularity 
and an occasional place in the bills. The principles of 
the management fortunately preclude the possibility of 
a continuous long run, or Dora might monopolise the 
boards of the Vienna Stadttheater as completely as it 
did those of the Paris Vaudeville last season. Last 
week the main feature of the evening devoted to novel- 
ties was Unsere Verbiindeten, a version, formerly played 
at the Carl Theater, of M. Pol Moreau’s graceful 
comedy, Nos Alliées, which Londoners had an 
opportunity of seeing, last summer, at the Gaiety 
Theatre. Friulein Schratt, aspiring to a line of 
character not hitherto essayed by her, gave a pleasant 
rendering of the young widow, whose alliance with the 
hero in his love-war forms the leading thread of the 
story, and whose tactics in the mimic campaign were 
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so bewitchingly illustrated by Mdlle. Réjane, of the 
Paris Vaudeville, on the occasion to which we have re- 
ferred. Herr Tewele played the hero in the true spirit 
of comedy, and most of the other parts were efficiently 
filled, but the whole performance was deficient in the 
rapidity of movement and lightness of touch which a 
French company usually impart to it, and which is 
essential to the complete success of a play of this kind. 
The programme also comprised a farce of North German 
origin, entitled, Der Nachtwandler wider Willen (The 
somnambulist against his will), which all the efforts of 
such comedians as Herren Tewele and Bukovies failed 
to render quite successful. A different result attended 
the first production of Paul Heyse’s new tragedy, Graf 
Konigsmark, the earlier acts of which were very warmly 
applauded, while the last act somewhat cooled the 
public ardour. We reserve for another occasion our 
account of the play, and of the excellent acting of Herr 
Robert and Fraulein Wewerka, who played the leading 
parts. 

The presence of Herr Carl Sontag on a short starring 
engagement has led to the performance at the Carl 
Theater of works of a higher order than those usually 
associated with that house—amongst others, Der Fiirst 
des Schwindels, a German version of Balzac’s Mercadet, 
the original of that Game of Speculation so familiar 
to us in connection with the name of Mr. Charles 
Mathews. Herr Sontag acts the leading part rather in 
the spirit of M. Got than in that of the popular 
English actor. Though Mercadet was produced at the 
Paris Gymnase so long ago as 1851, we are surprised to 
learn that this is the first time it has been played in 
Vienna, where it is not regarded as a valuable accession 
to the existing repertory, the gullibility of Mercadet’s 
creditors being considered so excessive as to relegate 
the play from the realm of comedy to the lower regions 
of parody. Herr Sontag, who enjoys a deservedly high 
reputation, has also appeared with success as Professor 
Bingen in Rosen’s comedy, Hin Knopf, and in the title- 
role of the Doctor Wespe of Benedix. 

The Theater an der Wien has re-opened with an 
almost entirely new company, and under circumstances 
which lead to the hope that its protracted misfortunes 
are at anend. The opening piece was the well-known 
Fledermaus (Bat) of Johann Strauss, soon to be pro- 
duced at the Paris Renaissance under the title of La 
Tsigane. The new company is composed of good and 
promising materials. Frau Fischer-Swoboda as Rosa- 
lind, and Fraulein Tellheim as Adele, soon won the 
favour of the audience. The part of Alfred was sus- 
tained by Herr Schrédter, a young man whose sym- 
pathetic tenor voice pleased the public and induced 
them to overlook the stiffness of his bearing. This 
house has also given a few performances of a work of 
a very different kind, Anzengruber’s Pfarrer von 
Kirehfeld, having engaged for the purpose Herr Albin 
Swoboda, whose impersonation of Wurzelsepp is a 
minutely-elaborated and artistically-conceived creation. 
Many actors have essayed this favourite part, but 
Swoboda still remains unequalled. 





IN BERLIN. 





F all the theatres of the German capital, we gladly 
give precedence to the Royal Playhouse, because 

the name of Shakspere so often figures on its 
bills. Of late, almost every other evening has been 
devoted to the great dramatist, Much Ado about 
Nothing, The Taming of the Shrew, and others of the 
comedies alternating with the works of Schiller. 
Goethe, and other German luminaries. It is sad to be 
obliged to add that the execution of these works leaves 
much, very much, to be desired, and that the perform- 





ances at this national theatre are too frequently marked 
by apathy and perfunctoriness. We shall probably 
have occasion ere long to examine more particularly the 
defects—and the merits, where we can find them—of 
the Shaksperean performances at the Royal Playhouse, 
for the long-promised production of the whole series of 
the historical plays, from Richard II. to Henry VIII, 
is likely to begin before the end of the present month. 
Herr Theodor Lebrun, the manager of the Walluer 
Theater, is said to have been specially engaged to play 
the part of Falstaff on this occasion. Since the above 
passage was written, a new three-act comedy, by Felix 
Dahn, has been produced, entitled Die Staatskunst 
der Frauen. We defer our notice till next week. 

The Royal Opera is conducted with more spirit than 
the house devoted to the Drama, and constant efforts 
are made to add to the already considerable strength of 
the company by the engagement of new singers. Of 
those who have recently appeared, the most successful 
has been Herr Miiller, whose pure and sympathetic 
tenor voice, and impassioned style of acting, created an 
extremely favourable impression in the title-réle of 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. In the expression of 
chivalrous magnanimity, fervent love, remorse, and 
grief, Herr Miller was perfect, but he was unable to 
give full effect to the Bacchanalian jollity of the drink- 
ing scene. The Isabella was Friiulein Grossi, whose 
bell-like voice gave great pleasure to the audience, 
while she performed vocal gymnastics of a very perilous 
kind with remarkable success. Less successful was 
Frau von Voggenhuber, who appeared as Alice. The 
first. novelty at this house is to be Briill’s Landfriede, 
just produced at the Vienna Court Opera. Afterwards 
comes Die Offiziere der Kénigin of Richard Wiierst, 
whose A-ing-fo-hi was the other evening given in the 
Royal Playhouse, when the large stage of the opera- 
house was required for the scenic decorations of Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell. 

At the Wallner Theater, there has been produced a 
new farcical piece by Mannstidt and Weller, entitled 
In harter Lehre (A Hard Lesson), a poor piece, which 
owed the slight measure of its success to the excellent 
acting of the humorous Herr Helmending, to the rattling 
vivacity of Herr Engels, and especially to the piquancy 
and roguish merriment of Fraulein Ernestine Wegner, 
whose return to the boards after a serious illness and 
an absence of five months was warmly welcomed. 

At the Residenz Theater, Frau Josephine Gallmeyer 
has been starring with less than her usual success. She 
has hitherto devoted herself principally to one-act 
pieces of an extravagant kind, such as Diplomatischer 
Cancan, Genrebilder aus dem heutigen Wien, &c., 
of which she is the life and soul. The other evening 
she played the very different part of Mdme. Guichard in 
the Monsieur Alphonse of Dumas fils—a part originally 
played at the Paris Gymnase by Mdme. Alphonsine with 
rare humour and appreciation of character. Frau Gall- 
meyer wasfar from rivalling the French actress whocreated 
the part; she exaggerated all the finely-conceived 
characteristics of the vulgar Madame Guichard, and 
thrust the part into undue prominence, to the great 
detriment of the general effect of the performance. 
This was the more deplorable as the other parts were 
all well filled. Herr Patonay, a vaiuable addition to 
the strength of the Residenz Theater, played Montaiglin 
with great dramatic verve. Herr Keppler was an ex- 
cellent Octave. Fraulein Frauenthal, though deficient 
in abandon, played Raymonde with an effective tender- 
ness; and in the child part, rendered famous in Paris 
by the charming simplicity of Mdlle Lodi’s performance, 
a little girl named Hermes delighted the audience by 
her fresh naiveté and natural bearing. : 

The newly decorated Thalia Theater has been opened 
with a flourish of trumpets, and the manager promises 
to make a good ensemble the object of his most earnest 
efforts. His opening piece, Vor den Leuten, by Arno 
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Hempel, fulfils the promise so far, but unfortunately it 
is impossible to say much in favour of the piece. Berlin 
managers suffer almost as much as their London 
brethren from the dearth of good dramatic compositions. 





IN MADRID. 


—+4—_— 


HE dull period is at last at an end, and the autumn 
season may be said to have fairly commenced on 
the 29th ult., when the Teatro Espafiol was reopened, 
and its ample space was thronged by a vast and appre- 
ciative audience, amongst whom were observed many of 
the most prominent personages in the social, literary, 
and artistic circles of the Spanish capital. The piece 
de résistance of the opening programme was, as becomes 
the national theatre, one of the works of Calderon—the 
most illustrious dramatist of the golden age of Spanish 
literature —El Alcalde de Zalamea, or rather the version 
of that comedy which Don Adelardo Ayala has prepared 
to suit the tastes of the present day. Ayala’s version of 
this old comedy was originally produced at the opening 
of the same theatre in the autumn of 1865 with 
marked success. Of the brilliant artistes comprised in 
the original cast, Valero and Mariano Fernandez alone 
remain to fill their old parts. Madrid is astonished to 
find the aged Valero—he is now in his 74th year—in 
full possession of those powers by which he charmed it 
twelve years ago in a part making great demands upon 
the vigour and activity of an actor. He retains all his 
old fire, all his old power of spirited declamation. The 
audience, in their delight, gave him a_ perfect 
ovation, and seemed bent upon doing honour to 
this extraordinarily well-preserved remnant of a 
glorious past. Sefioras Cairon and Contreras filled 
adequately the parts originally played by the 
fondly remembered Teodora Lamadrid and Pepita 
Hijosa, and the other parts were well acted by Vico 
and Zamora. But the veteran Valero threw all his 
colleagues into the shade; indeed, to their credit be it 
said, the other artistes seemed willing to remain in the 
shade that the old light might shine all the more 
brilliantly. The amusing farce, La Boda del Zio 
Curcoma (Uncle Carcoma’s Wedding), and a comic 
ballet, completed a very enjoyable and much-applauded 
evening’s entertainment. When the Alcalde de Zala- 
mea has run its course, the Teatro Espafiol will produce 
a new comedy in three acts, by a well-known writer, 
and will at the same time put in rehearsal the second 
par of Echegaray’s trilogy. 

All the theatres are doing good business. The long 
unavailable poster, No hay billetes, which may be 
freely rendered “ Stalls and boxes full—Standing-room 
only in the pit,” has been joyously placed upon the 
doors of more than one theatre during the past week. 
Yet no striking novelty has been produced. At the 
Teatro de la Comedia, Sefior Blasco’s new comedy, Los 
Ninos y los Locos (Children and Madmen), has had as 
little success as its title would seem to promise ; it is, 
however, not deficient in witty passages which excited 
laughter, and the versification is good, as is invariably 
the case in all that emanates from Blasco’s flowing pen. 
The Zarzuela has opened its season with the operetta 
La Marsellesa, in which Sefiorita Horman made her 
first bow before a Madrid audience in the part of 
Magdalena, which she played well, while her voice only 
requires cultivation to secure her a high position as a 
singer. Senora Franco de Salas was a delightfully viva- 
cious vivandiére, and the other parts were filled in a 
manner that procured for the whole performance a very 
favourable reception. At the Teatro del Principe Alfonso, 
Los Sobrinos del Capitan Grant (Captain Grant’s 
Nephews) is attracting good houses. The Eslava, Varie- 
dades, Novedades, and Recreo rely upon spectacles coupés, 





composed of pieces of a farcical nature for the most 
part, while we regret to find the Teatro de Apolo 
descending to gymnastic performances, and converting 
its stage into a scene for the exploits of the Brothers 
Wise. Alas, that England should be represented on a 
foreign stage by men who can only be praised on the 
ground of having “had the skill to turn their bones 
into indiarubber.” The Apolo has no higher ambition 
than to become the Folies Bergéres of Madrid. 





EN PASSANT. 





13 ene his engagement at Nottingham, Mr. Buckstone 

received the following letter from Mr. Gladstone :— 
“ Dear Sir,—I cannot quit the neighbourhood without offer- 
ing you my thanks for the kind reception and excellent 
entertainment you gave us to-night at the Nottingham 
Theatre. With so many engagements upon us, I did not 
venture to propose any addition, but it was the spirit of 
the Duchess which led me to propose that we should, 
according to your, courteous invitation, end the evening by 
a short visit, which was rewarded by our seeing capital 
acting and a perfect mise-en-scéne, These were only coloured 
with regret by some words in your first telegram which 
appeared to intimate your retirement. If, indeed, this be 
decided on, the regret of many will follow you, and the 
gratitude of not a few, for your long and devoted labours. 
One old public servant may, I hope, without offence, say 
this to another. I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
W. E. Guapstone.—Bestwood Lodge, Arnold, Notts., Sept. 
27th, 1877, midnight.” 

Mr. Irvine, while on his recent tour in Lancashire, paid 
a holiday visit to Blackpool. The piece played in the 
theatre that night was The Bells, with a Mr. Burnham as 
Mathias. This Mr. Burnham had not been on the stage 
very long when he espied the London tragedian in the 
stalls. His self-possession for a time deserted him; he 
stammered, transposed lines in his part, and otherwise 
betrayed considerable embarrassment, However, he soon 
recovered himself, and, noticing that Mr. Irving joined in 
the applause of the audience, played with, if anything, more 
than his customary force. 


By the way, Mr. Irving, according to the World, was 
waylaid at Liverpool by a waxwork exhibitor, to whom he 
was induced to give two sittings for a “ portrait model.” 
The World thinks Mr. Irving acted judiciously, as no man 
in England can by any possibility lay claim to a bond fide 
celebrity until he has gained a niche or a pedestal at 
Madame Tussaud’s. 


Tue Bradford Chronicle says that if Mr. Irving had 
spent his time in accepting all the invitations he received 
in Bradford to give his autograph to young men, and write 
in the “birthday” books of young ladies, the playgoers 
would not have seen much of him on the stage. 

Tue terms on which Mr. Hare has acquired the right of 
representing the latest work of the author of Zhe Lady of 
Lyons are understood to be the payment of ten guineas 
per night, which, if the play should have a long run, will 
amount to a sum showing how well dramatic authorship is 
remunerated in these later days. 

Some weeks ago the Figaro announced that Madame 
Patti intended to go toa nunnery. The statement, it now 
appears, was made upon what the most sagacious and ex- 
perienced journalists would have regarded as unimpeach- 
able authority—that of Mr. Maurice Strakosch, the lady’s 
brother-in-law, entrepreneur, and official agent. Though the 
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story is contradicted by the engagements into which — 


Madame Patti has lately entered, yet, seeing that it was 
circulated soon after the—to her—disastrous determination 
of the divorce suit in Paris, we may reasonably assume 
that Mr, Strakosch was not entirely in error. 


By a curious coincidence, Mdlle. Titiens began and 
ended her public career as Lucrezia Borgia. The date of 
her last appearance on the stage was Saturday, the 19th 
May, 1877. Though in very great pain, she determined 
to go on for the part. “I am to undergo an operation 
next week, and if I am to die I will play Lucrezia once 
more.” 


recovered in time to prevent any delay in the performance. 


Amongst the brilliant audience which filled the Teatro 
Espafiol of Madrid on the opening night of the autumn 
season was observed the distinguished dramatist, Don 
José Echegaray, who, with his wife and two daughters, 
occupied a private box. Asmodeo, of the Lpoca, reports 
the following conversation which took place between a few 
gentlemen in the stalls :—‘ Of all Echegaray’s works,” 
said one, ‘‘I prefer his Hsposa del Vengador.” Another 
replied, ‘His En el puito de la Espada pleases me better.” 
“As for me,” added a third, “I think his O locura o san- 
tidad superior to any other of his works.” A fourth here 
broke in and said, “‘I cannot agree with any of you. There 
are his two best creations,” pointing to the poet’s lovely 
daughters, the eldest of whom is about sixteen years of 
age. 

Ir is worthy of note that even those who condemn Mr, 
Yates for the manner in which he has assailed Mr. Robert 
Buchanan are careful to disclaim any sympathy with the 
latter. The castigation, it is generally felt, was richly 
deserved. Mr. Buchanan, the unsuccessful poet, novelist, 
and dramatist, has for some time past, it would seem, 
sought the bubble notoriety by attacking his betters. 
Not to multiply examples of this, we shall simply call 
attention to what he said in a magazine article, about two 
years ago of the genial and erudite John Oxenford, who 
in all his writings, both for and about the stage, aimed at 
a high standard of morality :—“ The Times, in defiance of 
all decency, retains as its dramatic censor a man who has 
flooded the theatres with indecent translations of indecent 
French pieces.” Mr. Oxenford was not to be hurt by 
attacks of this description, but not without pleasure do we 
hear that he never saw Mr. Buchanan’s article. 


Beta asked to play Mine Host in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor for the Compton benefit performance, Mr. Emery 
demanded to know “ who had contrived such an insult as 
to assign him such a part.” The honorary secretary, Mr. 
Harcourt, after giving the required information, stated 
that a similar insult had been offered to and accepted by 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Toole. Mr. Farren, Mrs. Stirling, Mr. 
Byron, Mr. Henry Neville, Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Ban- 
croft, and Miss Ellen Terry. for the credit of the 
theatrical profession we had hoped that Mr. Emery had 
not refused to play, but now that his letters on the 
subject have been published, there can be no doubt upon 
the point. 


Aut who take interest in the National Drama must be 
aware that the ‘‘ National Theatre” (formerly the “ Queen’s 
Theatre”) will be opened on the 27th instant, under the 
management of Mr. Alexander Henderson and Mr. 
Henry Labouchere, with a distinguished Shaksperean 
student, Mr. H. B. Farnie, as stage-manager. The 
“National” drama chosen for the opening, and en- 


titled Russia, or the Ewiles of Angora, is said 


During the performance she fainted twice, but - 








to be a translation ‘of Prince Lubomirski’s LZzxilés. 
He has not been very successful as an author, and in 
personal appearance hardly realises our beau idéal of 
Apollo. Possibly, presuming on these facts, an old ac- 
quaintance recently accosted him familiarly, as “ Mirsky.” 
“‘ Monsieur,” was the haughty reply, “Je me nomme Lube- 
mirsky!” ‘The response was cruel: “ Mais, puisque vous 
n’étes ni Ju, ni beaw, soyez content d’étre appellé Mirsky !” 


THERE is still a bee in the bonnet of the Rev. Mr. Fleay. 
His inclination to ascribe the authorship of Shakspere’s 
plays to some other dramatist of the Elizabethan age seems 
to increase rather than diminish with lapse of time. Not 
to speak of many escapades in this direction, he recently 
endeavoured to show that Peele wrote Romeo and Juliet, 
and in his newly issued edition of ZHdward II.—the 
“masterpiece of history plays at the time of its produc- 
tion ””—the theory that Marlowe had a hand in the com- 
position of the three parts of Henry VJ. is put forward 
with the utmost seriousness. This theory rests upon a 
resemblance between certain lines in Zdward II. and 
Henry VI., a resemblance which appears to have been 
purely accidental, and which may be accounted for on the 
hypothesis that Shakspere adopted one or two of his some- 
time contemporary’s figures of speech without being aware 
of the fact. 

Miss Rose Eytinas, like an eminent musical critic in 
London, has a strong objection to photographs being taken 
of her for public exhibition, and counterfeit presentments 
of the accomplished actress are not to be obtained for love 
or money. The collectors of such presentments, however, 
are now easy in their minds. An itinerant photographer 
took her likeness while she was bathing, presented a copy 
to her with all possible haste, and threatened to have 
impressions sent broadcast over the country if she did not 
sit to him. Miss Eytinge chose the lesser of the two 
evils. 

Mr. Davison and other English musical critics who 
have declined to accept Herr Wagner’s theories are to be 
criticised in their turn. Herr Kastner, of Vienna, is about 
to produce a Wagner lexicon, in which the most elaborate 
critiques upon the music of the future are to be reprinted 
for the diversion of the master’s disciples. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND Epwarps’ adaptation of La Marjolaine, 
with which Miss Kate Santley proposes to reopen the 
Royalty Theatre, is so consonant with the tastes of an 
English audience that the Examiner of Plays has allowed 
it to pass. M. Lecocgq’s score, we are pleased to state, has 
not been tampered with in any way. 


Mop.te. Lucca, who intends to winter in Vienna, has 
kindly offered her services gratuitously to the Artists’ 
Committee for their proposed soirée of the 17th November. 
In January, Lucca goes to Madrid, where she has been 
engaged to sing twelve times, the remuneration being 
£2,400. The popular singer returns thence to Vienna, by 
way of Nice, where a profitable engagement also awaits 
her. 

M. Govunop arrived in Paris last week from the Chateau 
de Blangy, where he had spent the vacation working at his 
new opera. On his arrival he had an interview of two 
hours’ duration with M. Halanzier, the manager of the 
Grand Opera. It is now thought that, failing Polyeucte and 
Francoise de Rimini, the popular composer’s Lawre et 
Petrarque will be one of the great novelties at the Grand 
Opera during the Exhibition season. 

Miss Camitte Dusois, who represents Helen Lennox 
in Family Ties, at the Strand Theatre, is of French 
descent —at least, so we are informed. By way of 
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paying a compliment to this Helen Lennox, another 
character in the piece, the Baron Victor de Karadec, says 
that his countrymen are too stupid or too exclusive to see 
that Englishwomen are much superior in every way to 
French ! 

Mr. ALBERY was at first extremely pleased with Mr. 
Wills’ letter respecting the authorship of Dr. Davy, and 
read it aloud to several friends at the Savage Club ; but, 
on further examination of the letter, he saw less room for 
satisfaction. ‘I found,” he writes, “that Mr. Wills had 
only seized an opportunity of proclaiming his own superior 
magnanimity, and, in the fulness of his generosity, paid 
Mr. Vezin the very doubtful compliment of publicly speak- 
ing to his character. Why Mr. Wills felt himself ‘bownd’ 
thus to become Mr. Vezin’s protector I do not know, but I 
will say of his letter as I would of a poppy of the field—it 
is pleasant to look upon, and I humbly suppose it serves 
some purpose, With a few words altered, some verses of 
the brilliant Congreve will exactly express my feeling 
towards Mr. Vezin :— 


“Tis sad that mirth should change to ire, 
But Time may still amend, 
For still the actor I admire, 
Tho’ I deplore the friend. 


In days of mirth we oft have met, 
That could no longer last, 

And tho’ the present I regret, 
I’m grateful for the past.” 

Wits regard to the secession of Mdlle. Cecile Ritter 
from the Théitre Lyrique, where she achieved a great 
success last season in Massé’s opera of Paul et Virginie, her 
brother, M. Théodore Ritter, writes to the Figaro contra- 
dicting the assertion that Mdlle. Ritter’s non-re-engagement 
at the Lyrique arose from the exorbitance of her demands, 
M. Ritter’s account of the matter is that, at the end of last 
season, the manager of the Lyrique made up his mind not 
to revive Paul et Virginie till the opening of the Exhibition, 
and Mdlle. Ritter, being thus free for some months to 
come, accepted an engagement at the Opéra Comique, where 
she is soon to make her début in the Htoile du Nord, and to 
appear subsequently, it is said, in Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette. Her place at the Lyrique has been filled by the 
engagement of Mdlle. Heilbronn. 

Spain has just lost by the death of Narciso Serra one of 
her most brilliant poets and comic dramatists. As his 
funeral cortége passed the Teatro Espaiiol, the Comedia, and 
the Zarzuela, the orchestra of each theatre played a funeral 
march, and the actors advanced and placed crowns and 
garlands on the coffin, The same evening the deceased 
writer’s comedy, El Loco de la Guardilla, was played at the 
Teatro de Novedades, and verses were recited in his honour. 
The Teatro Espaiiol is also preparing a performance in 
honour of the much-regretted Serra. Many of his works 
are likely to maintain their place in the Spanish repertory. 
The best known are La Calle de la Montera, El Amor y la 
Goceta, and Nadie se muere hasta que Dios quiere. 

THE new drama at the Opera Comique, That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s, is, as we stated last week, to be played at 
Paris. It is whispered that Mr. Wyndham, ever anxious 
to obtain possession of the latest French dramatic novelty, 
has offered to buy the English right of La Fille de Lowrie 
from the French adapter. 

THE new magazine, Mirth, is to be published by Mr. 
Tinsley. Mr. Byron has undertaken the editorship, for 
the simple reason that time hangs heavily upon his hands, 
and he requires something to occupy his mind. 


A THEATRE in the northern district of the metropolis 
has the following whimsical announcement in proof of its 





extreme accessibility :—‘‘ Omnibuses pass the corner of the 
street. Pleasant walk home to all parts of London.” This 
latter intimation must certainly be regarded as rather a 
vague generality. 

Tue Era is not “read” nowadays. In Mr. Garner’s 
advertisement about Stolen Kisses we are informed that 
‘‘ the full penalty will be enacted from any manager allow- 
ing the piece to be performed without written permission.” 
To suppose that Mr. Garner wrote “enacted” instead of 
“ exacted” would be absurd. 


Joun F. Lewis, a coloured man, living near Elmira, 
stopped, at the imminent peril of his own life, a runaway 
team, and so saved Mrs. C. J. Langdon, her child and 
nurse, who were returning from a visit to “ Mark Twain.” 
The rescued lady’s husband rewarded him with $1,000, the 
holder of a $400 mortgage on his farm cancelled it, another 
gentleman gave him $25, and “Mark Twain” sent him 
$50 and a complete set of his works. So that the rewards 
of his good deed were the approval of his conscience, the 
applause of his neighbours, and $1,475. 


Aw actress, belonging to an Italian company now playing 
at Lima, in Peru, has come to a shocking end. During one 
of the entr’actes, a dog came upon the stage, and, while efforts 
were being made to drive him off before the curtain was 
raised, he bit Signora Pacci, the leading actress, who died 
two days afterwards of hydrophobia. 


WE regret to announce the death of Baroness Dingle- 
stedt, the wife of the manager of the Vienna Burgtheater. 
Under her maiden name of Jenny Lutzer, the deceased 
lady is better remembered. She was the greatest opera 
singer of Germany some forty years ago, and sang in 
London with great success in 1842. In the following year 
she was married, and soon afterwards retired ‘from the 
stage. 


His latest joke is that the Musical Bow at the Gaiety 
doesn’t * go.” 

Mrs. HerMANN VEZIN is recovering from the illness of 
which we spoke last week. Mr. Charles Mathews, too, is 
better. 


Mr. Epwarp Compton is writing a memoir of his father, 
the interest of which will be augmented by anecdotes and 
personal recollections of veteran actors. 


Lapy Jackson’s book, Old Paris and its Literary Salons, 
will appear this year. 

Tue hundredth anniversary of the production in Paris of 
Gluck’s Armide was to have been commemorated in Berlin 
by a performance at the Imperial Opera House, but the 
celebration has been interdicted by the Intendant-General 
of the Royal theatres, on the ground that Berlin had no 
business to concern itself with what had been done in 
Paris. Is Prince Bismarck or the Emperor William “ behind 
the curtain” in this matter ? 


Tae Countess Francesca ‘Nara, the accomplished musi- 
cian and patron of musicians, died recently at Milan. 


M. Cuares DEULIN, the theatrical critic of the Pays, 
is dead. His writings were almost invariably characterised 
by much warmth of imagination and delicacy, but it is as 
the author of Chandonnette and the Contes d’un Buveur 
de Biére that he will be chiefly remembered. 


A story has been set afloat in the New York Spirit to 
the effect that Mr, E. L, Davenport’s death was due to the 
administration, by a Boston quack, of fifty acid pills, 
which destroyed the coats of the stomach. Dr. Henry A. 
Martin, in a letter to the Boston Post, details his treat- 
ment of the dead actor. He prescribed fifty capsules, each 
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containing five grains of salicylic acid, to be taken in five 
days; but neither the character nor amount of the pre- 
scription was unusual, and the corrosive effects of the 
“acid” on the coats of the stomach would be no greater 
than those of water-gruel. 

Miss Louise Moopre will accompany Mr. Clayton on 
his next country tour, playing Lady Marsden in AU for Her, 
and the Countess in The Danischeffs. 

Miss Minnie Watton and Mr. Lytton Sothern have 
appeared at Melbourne in The Danischeff. 

Mapam_E NItssov, after her concert tour in the provinces, 
will go to St, Petersburg, where she is expected at the end 
of the month. 

Miss Fanny Josepus is again playing in the Pink 
Dominos at the Criterion Theatre. 

Mr. Byron’s new burlesque, Faust, will be produced at 
the Gaiety Theatre next Saturday. 

THE company engaged by Mr. Henderson for the 
National Theatre includes Miss Hodson, Mr. Vezin, Miss 
Bufton, Mr. Billington, Miss Beatrice Strafford, and 
Mr. Day. 

Wuen Mr. D’Oyley Carte takes the Opera Comique, 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s will be transferred to the Aquarium, 
not to the Duke’s Theatre. 

Mr. Baryes takes a benefit at the Gaiety Theatre on the 
3rd November. The piece de résistance will be Mr. 
Arthur Flaxman’s adaptation of L’Aveugle, already played 
in Scotland by Miss Harfleur’s company. 

MD1.Le. Croizerre having quite recovered from her illness, 
the performances of Alfred de Musset’s Chandelier have 
been resumed at the Comédie Frangaise, where it was 
played three times last week. The new sociétaire, Mdllo, 
Emilie Broisat, was the reigning queen on two other even- 
ings, on one of which she played Malle. de Belleisle, and 
on the other Mdlle. de la Seiglitre. Z’Ami Fritz has also 
reappeared in the bills, and was played twice last week, 
being the 8lst and 82nd performances of that popular 
piece. : 

THE revival of Victor Hugo’s Hernani at the Comédie 
Frangaise is now fixed for Tuesday, the 16th inst. Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt plays for the first time the réle of Dona 
Sol, which has hitherto belonged to Mdlle. Favart. The 
cast also comprises the names of Messrs. Mounet-Sully, 
Worms, and Maubant, as we announced some weeks ago. 

Tue Paris Figaro announces that one of the three 
novelties to be produced at the Théitre Italien during the 
coming winter will be from the pen of Flotow. The libretto 
has been written, both in Italian and in French, by M. de 
la Lauzitres de Thémines, a member of the staff of our 
French contemporary, who writes the two languages with 
equal elegance and facility, as he has proved by many 
successful efforts in this class of work. Flotow’s new opera 
is provisionally called Awrelia, but the title is not yet 
definitely settled. 

THE new comedy by MM. Gondinet and Felix Cohen, 

Le Club, has been read to the company of the Théatre du 
Vaudeville. M. Parade, Mdme. Bartet, M. Berton, 
Mdile. Réjane, and M. Dieudonné are to be in the cast. 
. Tue Théatre Lyrique has in contemplation, for the 
Exhibition season, a new opera by M. Giraud, entitled Le 
Feu, which is to be put’ on the stage with great splendour, 
with Madame Engally, M. Bouhy, and a tenor, not yet 
decided on, in the leading parts. ‘his opera will, it is 
rumoured, be distinguished by some peculiar innovations 
of style and construction. 

M. Miuter, whose remarkable impersonation of the old 
miser in Les Cloches de Corneville is one of the principal 
theatrical attractions in Paris at the present moment, no 





longer belongs to the Folies Dramatiques, but is lent to 
that house by the management ef the Palais Royal, who 
secured his services some months ago. His début at his 
new home will take place at a date not yet fixed, in a new 
one-act piece by Hennequin, entitled Le Renard Bleu. 
Some papers contradict the last statement, and say the 
M. Hennequin’s new piece will be played at the Variétiés, 
by Mdme. Chaumont and M. Dupuis. 

Tue Paris Odéon ill fulfils the duties of a subsidised 
theatre. A further postponement of the opening of the 
season to the 20th Oct. is announced. The opening piece 
will be Mauprat, to be followed at an early date by a new 
play by MM. Scholl and D’Artois, The manager has 
engaged Mdlle. Julien, who gained the first prize in tragedy 
at the recent competition at the Conservatoire. 

Tue Paris Thédtre Lyrique is about to produce Mozart’s 
Don Juan with the following cast:'—Don Juan, Mr. 
Bouhy ; Don Ottavio, M. Talazac; Donna Elvire, Mdme. 
Brunet-Lafleur ; Donna Anna, Mdme. Franck-Duvernoy ; 
and Zerline, Mdlle. Heilbronn, The part of Leporello is 
not yet filled. 

On the 15th inst., the Chatelet will be closed for a few 
days for the rehearsal of Rothomago, the first performance 
of which will take place about the 25th inst. 

M. Greorce Ricuarp has read to the company of the 
Chateau d’Eau Theatre a new five-act drama, entitled 
Marcel, the subject of which belongs to the 14th century. 

Paris is not to have the firstfruits of M. Daudet’s new 
drama, Un Nouvel Amour. It is to be played for the first 
time at the Vienna Stadttheater in December, with Fraulein 
Schratt in the principal part. 

Art the Theater an der Wien, in Vienna, there has been 
produced, with great success, a new spectacular play, by 
Herr Georg Horn, entitled Sebastopol. 

Kénigin Indigo, the original of King Indigo, now form- 
ing a part of the Alhambra programme, has had its libretto 
modified by Herr Joseph Braun, and the modified version 
is now in rehearsal at the Vienna Carl Theater. 

Briiu’s long-promised new opera, Der Landfriende, the 
libretto of which is from the pen of Mosenthal, the author 
of Leah, &c., was produced last Thursday evening at the 
Vienna Court Opera. The principal names comprised in 
the cast are those of Frau Ehnn, Fraulein Krauss, Herr 
Bignio, and Herr Scaria. "We hope to give an account of 
the new opera in our next issue. 

THe management of the Vienna Burgtheater have ac- 
cepted a new German version, by Frau Lili Lanser, of 
Alfred de Musset’s well-known comedy, // ne jaut furer de 
rien. The title of the German version is Verloren und 
gewonnen (“ Lost and Won”). 

Tue Josephstadt Theater’ of Vienna has been opened 
for the season under the management of Herren Perl and 
Dorn, who seem likely to change the fortunes of the 
house, which has of late years been very unlucky. The 
opening piece, Die Madonna des Juden (The Jew’s Madonna), 
is from the pen of one of the new managers, Herr C. Dorn, 
and attained a satisfactory success. Pressure of matter 
has obliged us to omit from our Vienna letter a notice of 
the piece. At the same house, the usual afternoon per- 
formances, at low prices of admission, were resumed on 
Sunday, Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s effective drama, Nacht 
und Morgen (Night and Morning) being the piece selected 
for the first. performance. 

Tue theatrical season in Rome will soon begin in earnest. 
Hitherto the only novelty of any consequence that has been 
produced is a one-act play by Gallina, entitled J/ Primo Passo 
(The First Step). Its author’s name will be familiar to our 
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readers ag our Milan letters haye often spoken of his 
El Moroso de la Nona, and other plays written in the 
Venetian dialect. The Pietriboni company are still at the 
Valle Theatre, where Castelvecchio’s Zsopo is soon to be 
produced. The Morelli company, who have been unfor- 
tunate in Naples, will come to Rome probably before the 
end of the present month, and produce Cossa’s new tragedy, 
Cleopatra. 

Some changes have been made in the programme of the 
forthcoming opera season at the Apollo Theatre in Rome. 
Ponchielli’s Zina is not to be produced, it appears ; and 
for the promised freischutz and Traviata, the management 
is said to have substituted Gli Ugonotti and I Puritani. 
In addition to these well-known operas, the programme 
comprises Boito’s Mefistofele, most successful of recent 
Italian operas, Za Forza del Destino, Lohengrin, and an 
Italian version of the new French opera, Le Roi de Lahore, 





MDLLE: TITIENS. 





\7 ESTERDAY afternoon a mournful ceremony took 
place at the Kensal Green Cemetery. The mortal 
remains of Teresa Titiens were consigned to the 
guardianship of kindly mother earth, amid the regret- 
ful tears of a multitude of mourners. Literature, science, 
and art sent their foremost representatives to offer the 
last tributes of love and esteem, and the crowd was 
swelled by the presence of those humbler but not less 
sincere mourners amidst whom she had laboured, and 
to whom she was endeared by her never-failing amia- 
bility of disposition, and by countless acts of unostenta- 
tious generosity. If it be true that “ censure is the tax 
one must pay for being eminent,” the remark is specially 
applicable to a great prima donna, surrounded by 
jealous rivals ; the object of plots, cabals, and intrigues ; 
exposed to the fiercest light of publicity ; the mark of 
selfish hostility ; fawned upon by hypocritical flatterers ; 
and, by the superiority of her genius, arousing the 
“envy, malice, and all uncharitableness” of meaner 
minds. Yet it may safely be said that Teresa Titiens 
never made an enemy, and that her loss is bewailed 
with a grief which is sincere and universal. At the 
present moment we are hardly able fully to realise the 
extent of the calamity which has befallen the world of 
art. It will become more strikingly apparent when 
recollections of her achievements are awakened by 
the efforts of those who will assume to wear her 
mantle—when the bow which she bent so easily 
is entrusted to feebler hands. In light opera 
she had many rivals, and by some of them 
she was surpassed; but it is not as a bravura 
singer, as the facile executant of florid music, 
that we think of Titiens. Her name is associated in 
our minds with a superb array of tragic creations, 
appealing to the intellect, and commanding the 
sympathy of every beholder, by a combination of rare 
dramatic genius with vocal gifts of matchless excel- 
lence. Her voice was magnificent, and she never 
spared it, but devoted herself to the conscientious 
exposition of the music she had to sing, no matter how 
exacting ; as, for instance, in the trying part of Fidelio, 
in which she used to pour out a long succession of 
fatiguingly high notes with the power and brilliancy of 
a silver trumpet. Latterly, her voice had slightly 
deteriorated, owing to the zealous persistency with 
which she laboured in the cause of the enterprise with 
which she was associated, but it was still the finest voice 
of its kind ; and only a few months back, when suffering 
acutely from the pangs of a malady which she knew to 
be mortal, she thrilled her hearers again and again by the 
splendour of her vocalisation. As a tragic actress she 
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was almost unrivalled. Her noble presence, expressive 
eyes, and mobility of feature were important natural 
advantages, to say nothing of her magnificent and 
sympathetic voice; but it was the intellectuality of 
her acting, instinct with the fire of genius, which 
imparted to her creations their highest charm. She 
knew how to identify herself with the ideal personages 
whom she represented, and whether depicting pathetic 
or energetic emotions, she invested her impersonations 
with a reality which was often painful, sometimes 
terrible. Who that has seen her in Les Huguenots can 
ever forget her acting in the great scene where Valentina 
vainly endeavours to restrain Raoul from quitting her. 
The timid avowal of love, the effort to distract Raoul’s 
attention from the sound of the tocsin, the passionate 
entreaty, the collapse into an agony of despair, all 
portrayed so truthfully and vividly that the actress 
was forgotten, and it was Valentina herself who lay 
helpless on the ground, sublime in desolation. Her 
Norma was another grand impersonation. When she 
first entered as the Druid priestess there was a queenly 
dignity in her deportment befitting her high office ; 
but the sacerdotal calmness was in an instant thrown 
aside when she learned the perfidy of Pollio, and the 
fury of “a woman scorned” was painted in vivid 
colours. Her acting in the scene where Norma 
threatens Pollio with her vengeance was of the high- 
est order. Every look and gesture was fearfully 
eloquent, and her denunciations were uttered in hissing 
serpent-tones, which bespoke a fierce energy, capable 
of withering the object of her hate. We might speak 
of her Medea, Donna Anna, Semiramide, and other 
characters which she irradiated by the intellectuality of 
her conceptions, and by her power of realisation ; but 
we must content’ ourselves with mention of her Lucrezia 
Borgia. It was in this character that, at the age of 
fifteen, she made her début at her native town, Ham- 
burg; and, by an almost poetical fatality, it was in 
this character that she appeared for the last time on 
the operatic stage, on the 19th of May last. In the 
notice which appeared in The Theatre on the 22nd 
of the same month we said of her, “ Last, and by 
no means least in any sense, the Lucrezia of 
Mdlle. Titiens claims mention. In this réle she has 
long been unrivalled, and appears likely to remain so. 
Her powerful and expressive acting and her grand style 
of vocalisation produced their customary effect.” We 
adhere to the opinion that her impersonation of Lucrezia 
Borgia is likely to remain unrivalled. The flowing 
melodies gave scope to the best qualities of her voice, 
and her acting was superb. She embodied the ideal of 
Victor Hugo’s Lucrezia, alike in scenes of tenderness 
and of passion. When she learned that Gennaro was 
the son whom she dared not own, what a wealth of 
pathos was poured out in the “Ama tua madre,” 
wherein she conjured him ever to love his unknown 
and unhappy mother! In strong contrast came the 
fierce intensity of her triumph over her enemies 
who had insulted her, when she reminded the 
poisoned victims of that “tristo ballo in Venezia,” 
now so bitterly revenged In the duet with her jealous 
husband, Alfonso, how finely marked was the transition 
from simulated affection to open defiance, when, with 
the fierceness of an eagle defending its young, she 
strove to prevent the sacrifice of Gennaro. Her by-play 
and facial expression in the famous “ poison trio” 
which follows were more eloquent than spoken words ; 
and the agony of grief with which, in the final scene, 
she gasped forth an outburst of hopeless misery, as she 
fell fainting on the corpse of her child, awakened in 
every breast the sympathy which genius alone can ex- 
cite. Truly her impersonation of Lucrezia was, and 
is likely to remain, unrivalled, and we have to de- 
plore the loss of a great singer, who was also a great 
tragedian. 

The biography of Titiens may hereafter be written. 
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For the present it will be sufficient to say that she 
was born at Hamburg in 1831; made her operatic 
début in that city fifteen years later; first appeared at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre April 13, 1858, as Valentina, in 
Les Huguenots ; and, after a long and brilliant career, 
breathed her last on the 3rd inst. at her house in 
London. For several years past she fulfilled her pro- 
fessional duties with heroic self-abnegation, while 
suffering from painful infirmity ; and cheerfully sacri- 
ficed her own ease for the sake of those whom she 
loved. She has passed through the gates of death, but 
she will long retain a place in the affectionate remem- 
brances of the English people. 


And so sepulchred, in such pomp doth lie, 
That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die ! 








BOUCICAULT’S LAST ADVERTISEMENT. 





T is scarcely necessary at the present moment to 
gratify Mr. Dion Boucicault by entering into a 
discussion of his merits as a dramatist, of his accuracy 
as a translator, or of the injustice done to him as a 
persistently misunderstood man of genius. The bait 
held out is attractive—more attractive, perhaps, than 
would be provided in the shape of the conventional 
volume of “ Plays by a Living Playwright,” which 
would, of course, include that “ national drama,” Babil 
and Bijou, as well as London Assurance and The 
Colleen Bawn. The great author has written to a 
brother-dramatist, whom he calls C sR e, and 
whom we may safely identify as Charles Reade, a letter 
—characteristically enough made public in the current 
number of the North American Review—in which he 
ostentatiously throws down the glove to the dramatic 
critics of London, Paris, and New York. His ostensible 
subject is the decline of the drama, a matter with 
which he should certainly have a direct personal 
acquaintance; and he writes with a good deal 
of shallow pretence of philosophy concerning what 
he calls the contemporaneous or realistic drama, 
and the transcendental or unreal drama, the two 
classes into which he is pleased to divide the drama of 
this as of bygone ages. Moreover, he elaborates his 
impression that “ the Shaksperean age was meditative, 
aspiring, and romantic,” and his belief “that the 
human mind always maintains the same average level.” 
But even while he is discussing thus learnedly, he fails 
in disguising the lack of sincerity in his argument. 
He does not convince us that he really believes poetry 
to have been checked during the last hundred years by 
reason of the devotion of possible poets to science, to 
politics, and tocommerce. We are conscious that this 
high-falutin talk is only the exordium of the Cheap 
Jack’s address. It is the story of the wealthy nobleman 
who made a bet as to the possibility of selling sovereigns 
for shillings; it is the lecture on the disgrace of dis- 
trust between friends—and we are convinced that the 
Dutch auction or the confidence trick is to follow in 
the next breath. So we know perfectly well that the 
point of the discourse is to come, and that the Irish 
humourist is indulging in a prolonged wink at his 
readers’ expense. The gist of the epistle is coming, 
not exactly in a postscript, after the fashion of lady 
letter-writers, but at any rate in the fag end of the 
tirade ; and accordingly it comes in the deliberate 
attack upon the newspaper critic. 

In this attack, not, as may be imagined, of much 
intrinsic weight, the disappointed dramatist exhibits 
ability which, notwithstanding our natural sympathy 
with the victims of his assault, we need not hesitate to 
acknowledge. Mr. Boucicault, ingeniously placing 
himself on a level with the correspondent whom he 
addresses, speaks in his letter of “such poor things as 
you and me;” and so far as the “me” is concerned, 








we shall not consider the disparagement undeserved. 
For it is of himself as a dramatist that he is speaking, 
and he is making no reference to his powers as an 
advertising agent. Now, in Mr. Boucicault, the 
very prince of the art of advertisement has 
been spoiled to make a third-rate dramatist. 
The political exhortation, ‘ Register, register, 
register,” has often been parodied, for the benefit 
of those who would obtain commercial success, in the 
advice, “ Advertise, advertise, advertise ;” and it is, we 
believe, accepted in certain business circles as an axiom 
that no good is nowadays to be done, even with a good 
article, except by the aid of advertisement. From this 
conviction has sprung of late years the elaboration of 
the science of public announcement, a science which 
has, at any rate, proved of the greatest advantage to 
the commercial prosperity of newspapers, whilst it has 
also caused unsightly walls and hoardings to become 
bright with the gaudy colours of the poster. But Mr. 
Boucicault has not naturally felt himself worthy 
of work higher than that of the sandwich-man; 
he leaves the care of the advertisement direct, and 
occupies himself solely with what may, for the sake 
of distinction be called the advertisement indirect, 
and in this he has long since graduated a Past Master. 
No one can get up a puff for a piece like him who 
argued in the papers about the morality of Formosa ; 
no one can hope to rival the touch of positive genius 
which strove to “draw” the Prime Minister on the 
subject of The Shaughraun. The latter effort failed, 
it is true, thanks to the shrewdness of a political leader 
who is himself not unacquainted with the use of sensa- 
tional expedients. But such failure is better than many 
a meaner triumph ; and, but for the chance that it was 
to Mr. Disraeli and not Mr. Gladstone that the appeal on 
behalf of the Fenians was made, the epistolary argument 
which would have been raised concerning The Shaugh- 
raun would have made the fortune of that essentially 
non-political play. 

As with his work, so with himself. Mr. Boucicault 
clearly recognises the importance of keeping his name 
and his existence well before the public. It would not 
do while he is in America to let people in England 
forget the great dramatist of the day, or to recollect him 
solely—as any one else might be recollected—by his 
labours for the stage. So forthwith he sits down, @ propos 
de bottes, so far as his readers know, to pen for the 
benefit of Mr. C— R—and the North American Review 
his views on the causes of the decadence of the drama. 
This is, as we know, a topic to be easily and airily 
knocked off; and it sounds something like epigram to 
say that “Milton has been directed to dismount 
Pegasus, and bestride the lightning which science has 
bridled,” that “Shakspere is occupied in editing a 
morning newspaper,” and that “Michael Angelo is 
inventing a sewing-machine.” But no one is likely to 
be greatly exercised in his mind by a discussion of this 
nature, for those who sympathise with the ostensible 
subject pass over the shallow reasoning with a smile, 
whilst for the rest it is absolutely devoid of interest. 
This sort of thing, as the cute advertiser knows, will 
not do at all. Some one has to be “drawn ;” some 
personal flavour has to be given to the lucubration ; 
some one must, by hook or by crook, be aroused to 
reply—if possible, in genuine earnest—to the elaborate 
practical joke. It is here that the art of the true artist 
of advertisement lies—in getting innocent confederates 
to lend their aid without knowing what purpose they 
are indirectly working out. Accordingly, the gist 
of the letter to C s R e is found in a 
wholesale attack on the unhappy dramatic critics, 
an onslaught commenced with an allusion to 
“the destructive influence (upon the Drama) of the 
newspaper press.” Now, we are not going to take 








up the cudgels for the writers whom Mr. Boucicault 
classes in a lump as “hired scribes,” as “ private 
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soldiers in the ranks of journalism,” whom he accuses, 
in so many words, of “pertness of style,” of “ being 
incapable,” and of using a “shoddy argument,” and 
whom by implication he asserts to be as a body dis- 
honourable, ignorant, and utterly incompetent for the 
task to which they are set. If we cared to aid Mr. 
Boucicault’s device by personal allusion, we could name 
a round dozen of dramatic critics on the London Press 
whose theatrical experience, general culture, and per- 
sonal honour are far beyond the reach of any attacks 
which this self-elected regenerator of the Drama can de- 
vise. We know, of course—who does not ?—that there 
are instances in which, here, as elsewhere, the square men 
have been placed in the round holes. An editor who de- 
spises the theatre has now and again allowed a family 
connection or an impecunious friend to earn a fewguineas 
by alternating the theatre with the race-course, and by 
giving a sort of after-dinner comment on the drama of 
the day in place of a critique worthy of the name. 
Everybody knows the dramatic critic who does not even 
pretend to understand his subject, and whose love of it 
is even less than his understanding ; who is content if he 
sucks a tooth-pick during an act or so, and can 
see his way to an ill-written sneer at everything 
connected both with the play and the production. 
But everybody, save Mr. Boucicault, knows and 
has the candour to admit that this critic is 
the exception, and not the rule ; and few will 
deny that the dramatic criticism of the day is in many 
cases marked by sound appreciation of that which is 
good, and honest condemnation of that which is bad, 
in the dramatic literature with which it has to deal. 
It may suit Mr. Boucicault, for the sake of his adver- 
tisement, to rank our friend of the toothpick with the 
critic who knows and loves his work, and to hold that 
every editor holds the drama as merely “a trivial and 
popular resort,” to which he can safely send any 
reporter who wishes to go there, and whose wishes are 
worth considering. But it would be a waste of time 
to support Mr. Boucicault’s self -advertisement by 
demonstrating the fallacy on which it is founded. 





“ ENGLAND IN THE DAYS OF CHARLES II.” 


AS the well-abused author of England at Drury Lane Theatre, 

will you, with your accustomed kindness, allow me to fire 
one shot for myself, having sustained the broadside of nearly the 
whole press ? 


Peveril of the Peak, beautiful as a novel, is essentially un- 
dramatic. It is crowded; the characters, though admirable 
for narrative, are in monotone; the motive is not con- 
densed; the time covers many years; there is no female 
interest. The task to found a play upon this novel was 
assigned to me, and in my own interest I was compelled to 
recast my material as best I could, or fail for conscience sake. I 
am bitterly upbraided for the liberties I take with\history. But a 
play is not history. The tyranny of dead events would make a 
drama impossible. It is enough to preserve the spirit of the 
time and the illusion unbroken—at least, so thought and so 
worked the great dramatists. Cardinal Wolsey’s disgrace, 
of which Shakspere makes such pathetic use as the 
close of a great career, was only temporary. He lived and pros- 
pered to hear his King exclaim, “I would not have him die for 
twenty thousand pounds.” Richmond did not kill Richard ; 
Macbeth was a good and virtuous King; and, notwithstanding 
Schiller’s play, Queen Elizabeth never met tho Queen of Scots. 
It is useless to multiply instances. Surely this cuckoo cry might 
cease for ever. 

T am aware that a dramatist cannot hope, as a rule, to submit 
his work to a jury of experts, be that work good metal or alloy ; 
but in the hue and cry against an author, that “ there is no inte- 
rest, no connection in his work, that the characters enter and go 
without meaning or motive,” is it not worth while to suggest an 
explanation of the fact that a large audience listen nightly for 





three hours to a blank-verse drama, with little comic relief, with- 

out a stir or a cough, save for their hearty applause at the end of 

each act? It is surely common fairness to make the admission 

when such is the case. In a dramatic criticism a mis-statement or 

suppression on such a point seems to me a serious and unjust 

thing. W. G. Wits. 
Garrick Club. 





THE PLAY NOT THE THING. 


HE “Impartial Observer” of the Derbyshire Times, saw at 

Sheffield the impersonations of a tragedian who, he says, “ has 
become as celebrated in his own walk of art as any wearer of sock 
and buskin since the days when Roscius and Esopus were contem- 
porary actors at Rome.” He proceeds :—“ Perhaps there is no 
actor concerning whose claims to laurel bays a greater diversity 
of opinion prevails than Mr. Irving. Some declare that the 
mantle of the great Macready has fallen upon Mr. Irving’s 
shoulders; others ask with Cicero, when he saw his slender son- 
in-law girt with a weapon of ponderous proportions, ‘ Who has 
tied Dolabella to that sword?’ If Mr. Irving has been praised, 
he has also been persecuted. If the greater section of the 
critics has hailed him with cries of applause, a smaller section 
has denounced him. He has been received with adulation and 
abuse. His name has been written in the theatrical Libro 
D'Oro, and also in the Inde expurgatorius. It is only natural for 
Mr. Irving’s Shaksperian studies to be assailed. He is an 
histrionic revolutionist, just as Charles Dickens was a revo- 
lutionist in the literature of fiction, and John Ruskin and 
John Everett Millais are revolutionists in art. Mr. Croker 
said of Dickens that he “had gone up like a rocket, and would 
come down like the stick ;” and we all know the virulent vitu- 
peration with which the Sadducees of art received the pre- 
Raphaelites. But everybody has read the Pickwick Papers; the 
pre-Raphaelites are R.A.’s; and everybody goes to see Irving. 
Country cousins ‘do’ the Lyceum Theatre, like the ‘lions’ of 
London. That is overwhelming proof of the actor's individuality. 
At other theatres people go to see the play; at the Lyceum they 
go to see the player.” 








SHAKSPERE’S GLOBE THEATRE. 


BY the courtesy of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall has been allowed, in company with Mr. W. 
Rendle, to see the title-deeds of the Brewery, in order to search 
for the conveyance of the site of the Globe Theatre (from Sir 
Matthew Brand—written “Brend”—or his assigns), which is 
undoubtedly included in the Brewery property at Park-street, 
Southwark. Unfortunately, no such conveyance can be found. 
The only contemporary mention of the Globe is in the earliest 
title-deed produced, a conveyance, by Sir Matthew Brand himself, 
to Hillarie Mimprise, of several houses, one of which abutted on 
“the alley or way leading to the Gloabe Playhouse, commonly 
called Gloabe Alley, on the north.” This was the Globe Alley, 
leading from Maiden-lane, now New Park-street. Another later 
deed mentions that “in ancient times” Globe Alley also ran 
from Deadman’s-place (now Park-street) to the Globe Play- 
house. And there can be little doubt that at or near the angle 
formed by the two branches of Globe Alley, and shown 
in Roque’s large map of 1746, Shakspere’s theatre stood. A 
passage now running between the Brewery officers’ houses on the 
west of the property and the work-premises is probably the site 
of the old Globe Alley. A house near, called “The Ship,” in an 
early deed, may represent the tavern where Shakspere and his 
fellow-players drank their ale and sack. In the Brewery premises 
is the site not only of Mr. Perkins’s house, where Johnson wrote 
his Dictionary, but also of the meeting-house where Baxter passed 
the serenest nine months of his life, and the burying-ground, or 
Deadman’s Place, where the bones of Alexander Cruden, of the 
Concordance, lie. Thrale’s name occurs, of course, frequently in 
the title-deeds. A plan, and further details as to the Globe 
site, will probably appear in the second part of Mr. Furnivall’s 
edition of Harrison’s Shakspere’s England for the New Shakspere 
Society next year; and a still fuller account of the district will 
be given in the second of Mr. W. Rendle’s “Southwark Papers.’ 
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Bills of the Play. 


NHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Fi: B. CHATTERTON. 


At 7, 
SARAT’S YOUNG MAN, 
At 8, 
ENGLAND. 

Messrs. S. Emery, J. Fernandez, W. Ter- 
riss, E. F. Edgar, Pennington, A. Glover, 
H. Collard, &c.; Mesdaumes Leighton, 
Willes, A. Murray, G. Dore, D’Arcy, &c. 

At 10.45, 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 





At 7.15, 
BY THE SEA. 


At 8, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 

Conclude with 
MY PRECIOUS BETSY. 
Mr. G. Honey. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. H. Sinclair, L. Lablache, H. 
Russell, J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, and F. 
Hughes; Mesdames Edith Stuart, L. 
Coote, Hudspeth, &c. The Great Mackney, 
E. Sharpe, Xe. 


At 10, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
Double Harlequinade. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7, 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 
At 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 


Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Ciifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Bellew, &c. 





And 
SHOULD THIS MEET THE EYE. 


(GZ LOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
£200 A-YEAR. 
At 7.45, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 
THE LION’S TAIL. 
Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H.Warren, Bradbury, D’Arley, E. Righ- 


ton; Mesdames E. Ritta, Compton, 
I. Clifton, C. Jecks, and Rachel Sanger. 


ATIONAL STANDARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & Ricuarp Dovaeuass. 
At 7, 
THE QUEEN OF AN HOUR. 
Messrs. James Bennett, W. Redmund, 
Byrne, Stainforth, Chapman, Percival, 
Butler; Mesdames Kate Neville, Mont- 
gomery, Rayner, and Miss Ernstone. 
Conclude with 
FAMILY JARS. 








ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 
At 7.45, 
Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, F. Leslie, Illington, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun Rapcuirr. 





t 7.30, 
MARRIED ANOTHER. 
Miss L. Howard, ce. 

At 8.30, 

LIZ. 

Misses Rose Leclercq, Grey, Pritchard, 
Marlborough, Bedford ; Messrs. Beveridge, 
Carton, Gould, Barsby, Chambers, Both- 
son, Wyatt, and J. G. Taylor. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, and Philip Day; Mesdames 
Kate Bishop, Hollingshead, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


(FATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.tuinGsHeEApD. 
At 7.30, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes ; Misses 
Rayne and West. 


At 9.30, 
BOHEMIAN GYURL (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, &c.; 
Messrs. Royce and Terry. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvItte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 











At 8.15, 
THE MOONSTONE. 
By Wilkie Collins. 

Messrs. T. Swinbourne, C. Harcourt, 
R. Pateman, W. J. Hill, Warren, Forbes 
Robertson, Henry Neville ; Mrs. Seymour, 
Missés Gerard, Bella Pateman, &c., 





RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Jose ‘ts Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 


OP tscellaneous, 








HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard ITI.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
PHE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emity FarruHrvutt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 

VICTORIA PRESS, _ 
117, PRAED STREET, W. 
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@atrd Basket, 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 


Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. James’s Horet, PiccapiLiy. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 


Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


Be da. die TOOLE. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 























MES. HERMANN VEZIN, 
having postponed her departure from 
England, commenced her PROVINCIAL 
TOUR in September. 
Cavtion.—Of the Drama of “CORA” 
(title registered) Mrs. Vezin has sole right. 
2, West Cromwell-road, South Kensington. 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 











- PE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—Apply, 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
ponent’: they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
FACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 








Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, . Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.” —Era. 


“He deserves the credit of: accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
‘* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fure-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §e. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 


All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuaries HiInpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.” —Public Opinion. 

“ Is & most readable yolume,”—Daily Telegraph, 








MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


|* consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
lacing of a bust in the Vestibule of 


Lane Theatre, it was resolyed unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and toleavethe form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, CuarLes MATHEWS, 


J. Boosey, JoHN MurpaHy, 
J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGeEt, 


F. B. Cuai1tEerton, 
J. S. Crarke, 
J. W. Davison, 


J. R. Puancué, 
CHarRLeEs SANTLEY, 
Ciement Scorr, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SuLLIVAN, 
JoHn Hare, Artn’r SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick HawKIns,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TuRNER, 

A. B. KEtty, Epmunp YAatEs, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Bs I i caiecenensissapcocesennctavencecate 
Be, Ms BR cocci vccccccceseoccceccescecesonase 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq................cccese0e 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. 
Lionel Brough ......... 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq 
H. J. Byron, Esq. ... 
F. B. Chatterton, Esq.. sdca 
J. 8. Clarke, 2 Seaman eccb orb voy rcucecuosanten 
Geo. Coleman, Esq... 

J. W. Davison, Esq. 
D. Davison, Esq...... 
Wn. eee Esq. .. 
FR seiicititcinds cijhesscnedesondnbtntentin’ 
W. 8. Gilbert, Esq...... 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. 
John Hare, Esq. ......... 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq 
Ry SEWN, BB 05505 o0<.cscercocerensesdveisgsee 
Messrs. James & Thorme ..................000c..008 
J. Jefferson, Esq. ...... 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. ..... 
Mira. &.. Lane.......0+000.. 
Lord Londesborough.. : 
Profeapor Macharrem ..........0cserccceccccccossceree 
F. A. Marshall, Esq. ... 
Mrs. F. Marshall..... 
J. W. Marshall, Esq 
C. J. Mathews, Esq. 
E. Marwood, Esq. ..... 
John Murphy, Esq. ... 
H. Neville, Ksq. ..... 
Lord Alfred Paget .. 
J. Pittman, Esq...... 
J. R. Planché, Esq. 
NE, Cs BI biieses esos ce csscccvccsossvescoseseese 
Clement Scott, Esq. .. 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq. 
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J.L. Toole, Esq......... 
Edmund Yates, Esq....... 
Per J. W. Davison, Esq. 
Ae HN IIL cocecovectcncctsssescesousceseses 
SOB TIO, BIOENG cise secs oceccsctccnecesccecce 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, Esq. ... 
M. A. Chivers, Esq. ... 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq. 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq.... 
= T. Duffey, Esq. ...... 
Murray Marks, Esq. ... 
C. W. H. Wyman, Esq 
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J. Cave, Esq. ......... é“ 

Saml. Hayes, Esq. ..............cceccceseeeeeees 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 

W. P. Hamond, Esq..................ccc0ccs00e 

Mrs. Swanborough......... 

Miss Ada Swanborough 


* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
i Fs IIL. ewnterecessdsstsnsosvecensseesese $20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. 
Charles F. Coghlan, Esq. 
Sydney Cowell, Esq. ...... 
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anny Davenport ..... . $25 
Robert Heller, Hisq. ...............cssccsessseceeeees $25 
"Wi MEME eatatessncesinctvasencoseaceveace $1 


Honorary Treasurer— 
Witt1amM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 

F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, 8.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
onorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 

mémber of the Committee, 
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THE THEATRE. 


[Ocr. 9, 1877. 








HULBURN 


RESTAURANT. 





218, HIGH 


HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 
A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON. FROM 6 70 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S FOREIGN CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
VOLUME SECOND, 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d., containing 


WY (2 2 2 eo oe ee. 
By Colonel E.B. HAMLEY, C.B. 


The First Volume contains DANTE. By the Editor, Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
Price 1s, 6d. 


William Blackwood § Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


For OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d. 

The Integrity of the British Empire. By Lord Blachford. 

The Colour Sense. By the Right Hon. W. KF. Gladstone, M.P. 

The Murder of Thomas Becket. By J. A. Froude. 

Cosmic Emotion By Prof. Clifford. 

Round the World in the *‘ Sunbeam,” Part III. By T. Brassey, M P. 

Restoration and Anti-Resteration. By Prof. Colvin. 

International Relations, and how thev may be maintained for the Best Interests 
of Mankind. By Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Archbishop French's Poems. By F. W. H. Myers. 

A Modern Symposium. Lord Selborne, Rev. Canon Barry, Mr. W. 8. Greg, 
Rev. Baldwin Brown, Dr. W. G. Ward, Mr. Frederic Harrison. Subject— 
The Soul and Future Life. 

HENRY 8S. KING & CO., London. 
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MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
OF 2D CO ws : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and tbe novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 
manual! of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 








PUREST WATER 


IN THE WORLD. 





BURROWS’ MALVERN WATERS. 





The pure 


plain NATURAL WATER (the best Table Water known) and 


BURROWS’ MALVERN SELTZER, SODA, POTASH, and LITHA WATERS 


(the best of all Mineral Waters) ; 


famous Springs. 


also a pure LEMONADE and GINGER 
BEER, prepared with the same pure Water. 


All these are bottled at the 





Address: W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 


London Depot : 


E. GALLAIS & CO0., 27, MARGARET STREET, W. 
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THE T AUNUS COMPY. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. OF 


Ka 


SUPPLIED BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


NEW BOND STREET, W., 


Have been favoured with an order from 


HIS 


MAJESTY THE KING OF GREECE 


For a quantity of their CELEBRATED NATURAL MINERAL WATER to be forwarded to ATHENS. 


Prices, delivered free in London, 26s. per 50 quarts, and 42s. per 100 pints. 


9s. per 50 quarts, and 46s. per 100 pints. Hampers 1s. extra. 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England, 


Allowance for empty bottles, 2s. 9d. for 50 quarts, and 4s. for 100 pints. 


2: Taunus Water may be obtained at Messrs. Spiers & Pond’s Principal Establishment. 








Printed for the Proprietors by 0, W. H. WYMAN, at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, W.C., and Published 
at the Office of “ Taz Tazartrz,” 81, Great Queen-street, London,—Tvzspay, October 9, 1877. 





